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The Values and Limitations of Standardized Tests 
In Identifying the Poor Reader 


RutTH G. STRICKLAND, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Indiana University 


IN spite of radio and other modern sources of information, this 
is a world in which most of the things that people need to know 
must be gained from the use of print. The realization in recent 
years of the fact that American schools have failed to teach reading 
so that it is a ready and useful tool for all of our citizens has 
caused the schools to place renewed emphasis upon the problems of 
teaching reading. 

The teaching of reading has occupied the major portion of the 
time in the first three grades and a large portion of the time in 
the intermediate grades for a great many years. We have made the 
mistake of assuming that, because a child goes through the motions 
of learning to read, follows our directions, perhaps even passes our 
tests, he is therefore a reader. 

Such sociological studies as the Lynds’ two books, Middletown? 
and Middletown in Transition,? as well as the studies of recent social 
trends recorded in the report of President Hoover’s* commission a 
decade ago and the similar study made by Brunner and Kolb, Rural 
Social Trends, indicate that leisure reading is practically a lost art. 
Another evidence of the cruciality of the problem and the need for 
constructive work upon the part of the schools in improving reading 
ability and desire to read is the fact that the Carnegie Corporation 
has granted a generous sum to the American Association for Adult 
Education to study adult reading problems to ascertain the level of 
difficulty which the average American adult can handle in his read- 
ing material, and through research and study to build books which 
will aid the average citizen in becoming informed in regard to the 
things going on in the world about him. 

Pressure to do something about reading has begun at the top and 
forced its way down to the elementary school. Colleges are finding 
their students unable to cope with the material that is a necessary 
part of their college courses. High schools which consistently do 
nothing constructive to improve reading skill put pressure upon the 
junior high school and it, in turn, places the responsibility for poor 
reading upon the elementary school, especially upon the early grades; 
whereas, the reading problem, if it is to be satisfactorily solved, 


1 Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen Merrell. Middletown. MUHarcourt, Brace, and 
Company, New York, 1929. 550 pp. 

2 Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen Merrell. Middletown in Transition. Har- 
court, Brace, and Company, New York, 1937. 604 pp. 

® President's Research Committee on Social Trends. Recent Social Trends in the 
United States. McGraw-Hill, Inc., New York, 1933. 2 vols. 1568 pp. 

*Brunner, Edmund de Schweinitz, and Kolb, John Harrison. Rural Social Trends. 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., New York, 1933. 386 p. 
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must be solved by all of these levels working together. Studies of 
the reading done by high school students show the level of reading 
taste to be discouragingly low, and the amount of leisure-time read- 
ing done by high school students to be very small indeed. Studies 
on the college level indicate that “56 per cent of college students do 
no optional reading.”® In fact, the amount and variety of reading 
activity seem to reach their peak at about the age of twelve or thir- 
teen years. Responsibility must be assumed by the high school and 
college® for this decline of interest in reading and in quality of ma- 
terial read through the later years of school experience. 

In order to improve the total reading situation, two types of 
diagnosis appear to be necessary. The first is diagnosis of the 
learning situation in which reading skill is to develop; the second is 
the diagnosis of the learning problems of the individuals who are 
acquiring that skill. First-grade teachers have for generations spent 
the majority of the child’s time in school in teaching him to read. 
In 1917, S. B. Clark? studied the actual amount of reading done by 
children in the first three grades of the elementary school. This un- 
published study, reported in W. S. Gray’s Summary of Investigations 
Relating to Reading, indicated that an adult could, in anywhere from 
one hour and fifteen minutes to five hours and forty-five minutes, 
read the entire mass of material which children in the first three 
grades read in the entire three years. Obviously, there are factors 
which were not taken into consideration in this study, but the ques- 
tion which is asked by educators is: Are we justified in the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of hours of children’s time in dealing with 
educational material so meager that an adult can handle it in ap- 
proximately two hours of reading time? 

Zirbes* called our attention in 1928 to the need for diagnosing 
the teachers’ methods of teaching children as well as children’s re- 
sponses in a reading situation. It has been said many times that 
the task of the first three grades is “learning to read,” and for the 
latter grades it is “reading to learn.” It is my opinion that no con- 
cept of the distribution of emphasis in the elementary school has done 
greater harm to schools and children than has that concept of di- 
vision of emphasis in reading. We are beginning to have some def- 
inite comparative data which show the results of that concept in 
their true light. The study reported by Wrightstone’ in his book, 


5 Betzner, Jean, and Lyman, R. L. “The Development of Reading Interests 
and Tastes." In Thirtyw-sirth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Pt. I, Ch. VI, pp. 188-189. Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, 1937. 

® Terman, Lewis Madison, and Lima, Margaret. Children’s Reading. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York, 1931. 363 pp. 

‘Clark, Sarah B. “The Amount of Reading in the First Three Grades of the 
Elementary School.” Unpublished term paper on file in the office of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1917. Reported 
in Gray, William Scott, Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, pp. 37-38. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 28, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, 1925. 

*Zirbes, Laura. Comparative Studies of Current Practice in Reading. Contri- 
butions to Education No. 316, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1928. 229 pp. 

* Wrightstone, Jacob Wayne. Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices, 
p. 202. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
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Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices, gives us compara- 
tive data with regard to the achievement of children in experimental 
schools and conventional schools in the acquisition of skills. This 
study deals with groups of children paired on such bases as _ intelli- 
gence, chronological age, socio-economic status of parents, number 
of semesters in school, type of school attended, teacher’s preparation 
and experience, ete. In the conventional schools which participated 
in the study, the three subjects, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
were taught in isolated manner with little regard for the applica- 
tion and use of the skills in connection with other phases of curricu- 
lum. The emphasis in these schools, according to Wrightstone, was 
“upon the mastery of the ability to manipulate the abstract symbols 
rather than upon their social or scientific significance. In the newer 
schools [those designated “experimental schools” in the study], read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are integrated within units of social 
activities or experiences which are usually undertaken by the class 
as a group.” The significance of this study, for us, lies in the fact 
that results on standardized achievement tests, Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests for the primary grades and the New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests for the intermediate grades, show higher scores in these 
skills for the group which acquired skills as means to ends in con- 
nection with worth-while experiences than did the schools which taught 
the skills in an isolated manner as ends in themselves and for later 
use. In other words, emphasis and drill upon skills produced less of 
measurable skill than did the learning of skills in functional situa- 
tions. Now we all grant that there are times in any classroom in 
which it is necessary to isolate for a time an element of skill which 
is causing difficulty and to give it specific emphasis. We shall al- 
ways need drill periods, but proof is available in increasing quan- 
tities that isolated drill, when overused, is disappointing in its results 
and costly in time and child interest. 

Witty of Northwestern University, in a recent book, Reading 
and the Educative Process,1° has given us a very good term for the 
situation which exists in many primary grade classrooms. He says, 
in effect, that many of our reading problems can be traced back to 
the “curricular aridity” which exists in these classrooms. When we 
realize the amazing rate at which learning has taken place previous 
to the child’s entrance into the primary grades, it seems obvious that 
curriculums which emphasize only skills will of necessity build atti- 
tudes and habits of response which are detrimental to the further 
education of the child. 

Vocabulary in these early years has been acquired at such a rate 
that, upon entrance to school at the age of six, the child from an 
average home has a speaking and understanding vocabulary of about 
2,500 words. When the child is put into a situation in which all of 
the vocabulary which he encounters in learning to read is within his 
known speaking vocabulary, and when the work of the first grade 
is formalized so that the child has little or no opportunity to have 


1° Witty, Paul, and Kopel, David. Reading and the Educative Process, p. 165. 
Ginn and Company, New York, 1939. 
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his questions answered, to increase the area of his intellectual curi- 
osity, and to learn new ideas with their accompanying new vocabulary, 
he is arbitrarily placed upon a plateau. This is deadly to his in- 
terests, devastating to the intellectual curiosity which is vitally needed 
as a means to his education, and destructive of that vital spark of 
enthusiasm for learning which every child brings to school but which 
he all too often tragically loses long before he reaches the high school 
or college level. 

The need for evaluating the learning situation of our first grades 
is particularly acute if we wish to make any genuine improvement in 
the total reading situation. A number of investigators have reported 
that 20 to, 40 per cent of first grade children fail to be promoted at 
the end of the first grade. Percival’: reported that, of those children 
retained in first grade, 99 per cent are retained because of reading 
failure. In the second grade, the percentage failed because of read- 
ing is approximately 90 per cent, and in the third grade, 70 per 
cent. Beyond that level, it is difficult to ascertain the number of 
failures which result from failure in reading because reading has by 
that time become the means to success in practically all other work. 
We are becoming increasingly aware of the fact that even on the 
college level many failures may be due to the lack of reading skill. 

Witty and a number of others have emphasized the fact that it 
is a grave mistake to assume that children who cannot read in grades 
one and two are reading disability or remedial cases. Witty says! 
“they are simply immature children who can and will learn to read 
effectively without resort to spuriously motivated remedial drills or 
special training. Their satisfactory achievement and adjustment will 
depend primarily upon provision of a wholesome setting for growth, 
a setting rich in appropriate educational experiences, some of which 
may be related to and form the basis of judicious reading instruc- 
tion.” 

Gates says:'* 

I think we have evidence that half or more of our pupils 
never really read in the first two grades. If Thorndike’s anal- 
ysis of the vocabulary burdens of books used in grades four 
to six is correct, a large proportion really read little in these 
grades. 

In the primary grades, at least, most pupils laboriously 
study printed material; they may translate it much as you 
and I translate passages from a foreign language, but they 
rarely readily read a passage at first trial as you and I read 
most material in the vernacular. That serviceable reading 
habits—rhythmiec progression along the lines, quick perception 
of words in thought units, full comprehension with a reserve 


" Percival, Walter Pilling. A Study of the Causes and Subjects of School Fail- 
ure, p. 21. University of California Printing Office, Berkeley, 1926. 

12 Witty and Kopel, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

28 Gates, Arthur I. “Needed Research in Elementary School Reading.” In Fourth 
Annual Research Bulletin, The National Conference on Research in Elementary School 
English, pp. 36-40. February, 1936. 
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of attention for thinking with what is comprehended—are 
often not acquired; and that eighteen per cent or more should 
fail to acquire even the most essential reading techniques is 
not surprising. 


A number of books and studies suggest value in postponing read- 
ing experiences and revising traditional reading objectives in the first 
two grades. 

Washburne,'* of Winnetka, reports enlightening results in an ex- 
periment carried on with a group of children whose initial instruc- 
tion in reading was postponed until the middle of the second grade. 
Lula Wright,'® at Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has also carried on an interesting study. Another study 
worthy of consideration is reported by Boney'* in the Elementary 
School Journal. This study was carried on in Nassau School in East 
Orange, New Jersey. In this school, children are promoted through 
the first three grades regardless of their achievement in learning to 
read. It was found that a number of children did little or no reading 
in the first grade, made rapid progress in the second grade, and 
reached the usual reading norms at the end of the third grade. The 
progress of the children was such that all except two of the thirty 
children studied were ready for the fourth grade at the end of three 
years. 

Grace A. Arthur,!? in a study of first grade repeaters, found 
that the average repeater learned no more in two years than the average 
non-repeater of the same mental age level learned in one year. She 
concluded that it is wise to postpone the teaching of reading until the 
child is “mature enough intellectually to profit by it and in the 
meantime to direct classroom effort toward the enlarging of exper- 
ience and the building of vocabularies.” Enough evidence is avail- 
able to make it quite clear that we cannot solve our reading prob- 
lems by measurement, diagnosis, and remedial procedures applied to 
the children who are failing to meet our traditional standards. The 
traditional standards themselves are so seriously challenged as to 
be actually untenable. 

I am quite convinced of two points, though not all of my col- 
leagues agree with me. The first is that our efforts will prove of 
very little value unless, as a result of our present emphasis upon 
remedial reading, we succeed within a decade in decreasing very 
materially the number of cases needing remedial reading. The second 
point is the one which I have enlarged upon—the need for diagnos- 
ing the learning situation within which we expect the child to learn 
to read and for applying remedial measures to the situation which 


4% Washburne, Carleton. ‘“Ripeness.”” Progressive Education 13:125-130, February, 
1936. 

Wright, Lula Esther. A First Grade at Work; A Non-reading Curriculum. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1932. 
247 pp. 

#* Boney, Cecil DeWitt. ‘‘The Disposition of a Group of Slow First-grade Read- 
aid Elementary School Journal 37:203-208, November, 1936 


* Arthur, Grace A. “A Study of the Achievement of Sixty Grade I Repeaters 


as one with that of Non-Repeaters of the Same Mental Age.” Journal of 
Experimental Education 5:203-205, December, 1936. 
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causes many of our later disability cases and reading problems, so 
that we shall not make the mistake of permitting children to become 
ill and then setting about with fine bursts of energy and enthusiasm 
to remedy those cases of illness which we have thoughtlessly caused. 

Another area in which we must evaluate our learning require- 
ments and learning situation falls into the intermediate grades. Dor- 
ris May Lee,!* in her study entitled The Importance of Reading for 
Achieving in Grades Four, Five, and Six, has indicated that, without 
fourth-grade reading ability, a child cannot succeed in the work out- 
lined for fourth grade, though with only fourth-grade ability in read- 
ing he stands a fair chance of success in grades five and six. The 
remedial situation which is indicated will apply to the content cur- 
riculum of those grades even more definitely than it does to reading. 
It is quite probable that the greatest need which is indicated here is 
for re-evaluation and revision of the intermediate grade curriculum 
requirements so that the reading skill called for and the curricular 
materials to be read are more nearly equivalent at each grade level. 

We have need also to evaluate the total junior high school prob- 
lem. The organization of the junior high school assumes that all 
necessary reading skill has been developed in the elementary grades. 
We have no adequate data on the proportion of school failure in the 
junior high school which results from reading problems, but there is 
sufficient evidence to warrant the assumption that we are unwise in 
discontinuing all emphasis upon the acquisition of reading skill in 
the junior high school or even in the senior high school. Each sub- 
ject area which the student encounters for the first time in the 
junior high school uses its own specialized type of materials and 
requires methods of reading which differ from those employed in 
the traditional reading program of the elementary grades. There 
is growing disposition to place upon the shoulders of all teachers of 
special subjects the problem of teaching children to read efficiently 
the materials which are required for that subject. 

In addition to our analysis of the learning situation, there is of 
course the analysis of the individual child, his aptitude for reading, 
his background and readiness for learning to real at the time of his 
entrance into school, and his attack upon the initial stages of the 
problem of learning to read. Probably the first test to give to chil- 
dren upon entering school is an intelligence test. We should be very 
unwise, however, to assume that intelligence tests given to children 
upon entrance into first grade bear any high correlation to the degree 
of skill which the children will later develop in reading. The tests 
give us some indication of the child’s readiness to begin the reading 
process, but since intelligence tests measure learned responses rather 
than native intelligence, it stands to reason that those children who 
come from a low socio-economic level, who have meager vocabularies 
and meager experiences, may learn considerably more slowly upon 
entering school than they will when in-school experience has some- 


Lee, Dorris May. The Importance of Reading for Achieving in Grades Four, 
Five, and Six. Contributions to Education No. 556, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1933. 64 pp. 
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what made up the deficiencies of pre-school environment. It is al- 
most equally true that the over-protected child from a good home 
may fail to do well on the entrance tests. 

Many schools are now using reading readiness or reading apti- 
tude tests. There are several such tests available, some of which 
are valuable. The Monroe Reading Aptitude Test!” and the Metro- 
politan Readiness Test2° measure certain aspects of aptitude for 
reading and, if they are used as one portion of the study which de- 
termines the time at which a child shall be inducted into reading, 
they are of value and warrant the expenditure of money. 

A number of books list the elements of reading readiness which 
the school should study, so I shall not take time to enumerate them 
here. Perhaps the two best sources to which one may turn are the 
books, Reading Readiness,2! by M. Lucile Harrison, and Learning the 
Three R’s,22 by Gertrude Hildreth. Of all available instruments for 
use in reading, the only ones which can be used at this level are the 
telebinocular and the audiometer. While there is difference of opinion 
among research workers as to the value of the telebinocular, it seems 
to have possibilities as a rough screening instrument to select those 
children whose eyes are too immature to be used for reading and 
those who should be sent to an eye specialist for correctional work. 
The audiometer selects those children for whom adjustments should 
be made to compensate for hearing deficiency. Tests of laterality, 
eyedness, and handedness should be administered. 

Standardized reading achievement tests are of little or no value 
at first grade level. The child’s score on a standardized achievement 
test frequently bears little relationship to the work which he does 
in class, and therefore teachers’ judgment should rank considerably 
higher than test results in evaluating the child’s progress. The Gray 
Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs?* are of value at this level 
because they enable the teacher to observe and record poor reading 
habits. 

The Gates Primary Reading Tests are valuable at the end of 
two years of school work both for diagnostic and placement pur- 
poses. Some slight value can be gained at this level through the 
use of one of the Metropolitan, New Stanford, or Progressive read- 
ing tests, but teachers’ judgment should still rank highest in evalua- 
tion of progress. 

Beginning with the third grade, many good tests are available 
for both diagnostic and placement purposes. Those tests which have 
greatest value for diagnosis are preferable. Such tests should have a 
real place in the reading program, but they should at all times be 
considered as only one source of evidence of the child’s needs and 
the quality of work which he is doing. 


** Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1935. 

2° World Book Company, New York, 1933. 

“Harrison, Martha Lucile. Reading Readiness. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1939. 166 pp. 

*2 Hildreth, Gertrude Howell. Learning the Three R’s. Educational Publishers, 
Inc., Minneapolis, 1939. 824 pp. 

23 Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1915. 
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Hildreth calls our attention to certain limitations of the test pro- 
cedure in reading diagnosis. She lists these limitations as follows:** 


1. No one test can measure the whole of the reading 
process. One can scarcely measure at the same time speed 
of reading, interest in reading activities, and vocabulary de- 
ficiency. Tests ordinarily measure only narrow aspects of 
reading achievement. 

2. The tests themselves do not measure concomitants of 
reading—interest, appreciation of literature, successful ad- 
justment to reading activities. They are not intended to be 
measures of all reading values. 

3. Tests must necessarily be artificial and call for dif- 
ferent forms of response from those expected in the normal 
course of reading. Discontinuous sentences and paragraphs 
rather than continuous context material characterize most 
reading tests. 

4. The imperfect reader, if he is quite intelligent, may 
often make a good score on the test because of the form in 
which the reading material is presented. A perfect score on an 
item or on a test does not guarantee perfect reading of that 
item or test. This is true especially of short answer form group 
tests. With tests of this type, it is difficult to determine just 
how much reading the child had to do to get the answers. 

5. Most standardized reading tests are based on a gen- 
eral vocabulary. The limited number of words a primary 
child learns in view of the wide range of choice possible in- 
dicates the difficulty in using standardized reading tests in 
the primary grades. Because of the child’s narrow range 
in beginning reading, it is extremely difficult to test his 
earliest reading accomplishment by any other means than 
those the teacher employs in the course of the daily lesson. 
The child’s word knowledge is limited, and no commercial 
tests confine themselves to charts and pictures. 


Hildreth lists also the reading abilities to be tested and recom- 
mends specific tests. 

We all grant the economy, convenience, and value of standard- 
ized tests for ascertaining the reading status of a child or a group. 
If a child gains a reading score of fourth grade, we expect him to 
read fourth grade material successfully and with satisfaction, but 
the matter is frequently not so simple. The child may read a fourth 
grade story successfully, but may experience great difficulty in read- 
ing geography, history, or arithmetic problems at fourth grade level. 
The child’s background of experience, his vocabulary, his fund of 
meaningful concepts, his attitude toward this type of material, all 
affect his achievement. In order to be at all clear as to the child’s 
ability, we must test him with many types of material and with sever- 
al levels of difficulty. This cannot be done by means of standard- 


™* Hildreth, op. cit., pp. 584-585. 
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ized tests, but must be done through an informal testing program 
devised by the teacher. 

There is an increasing number of good junior high school, high 
school, and college reading tests. We need more tests which determine 
reading skill in various types of materials: science, mathematics, 
history, literature—both prose and poetry. We also need longer units 
of material to test the skills which are made use of in the study 
of college and high school subjects. It is my understanding that 
work is under way at Teachers College, Columbia University, under 
the guidance of Ruth Strang, which may give us the material which 
we need at this point. 

In all of our work with reading disability cases, it is essential 
to remember that the study of the reading itself is only a portion of 
the needed study which should precede and accompany all remedial 
work. Hildreth, Betts, Gates, Witty, and other authorities in the 
field of reading insistently call our attention to the need for in- 
vestigating a number of other areas as well as the reading itself. 
We need to know the mental equipment of the child, his physical, 
motor, and sensory equipment as they affect his school learning, 
his personality and temperament, his environment, his social history 
and background, the previous learning experience which he has had 
in the school and its effect upon him, and his attitude toward this 
learning. 

There are a number of methods which may be used in diagnosing 
the child’s difficulty. Hildreth*® suggests the following methods of in- 
vestigating problems: 


1. Study of existing records 

2. Interview and biographical study 

3. Controlled and informal observation, rating, and experimentation 

4. Psychological and physical measurement and laboratory pro- 
cedures 


Certain points are of particular importance in this brief discussion. 
In identifying the poor reader, it is necessary to remember that he 
may be a poor reader because of native ability or the effects of pre- 
school and out-of-school environment—factors which the schoo! must 
understand but can do little to control. He may be poor because school 
requirements, conditions, standards, and methods have made him so. 
Standardized tests have an important place in the identification and 
selection of the poor reader, but cannot possibly bear the full re- 
sponsibility. Teacher judgment and study of other factors than the 
reading itself are of even greater importance. 


*TIbid., pp. 549-550. 
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The Measurement of School Business Administration 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A PERUSAL of the literature written during recent decades on the 
subject of public school business administration leaves the definite im- 
pression that the business work of a school system is set up primarily as 
an administrative enterprise and more or less definitely to serve the 
educational requirements of a school system. Analogies have been 
drawn between public school business administration and corporate 
management. Efficiency and economy have been thought of as though 
management were concerned with a definitely measurable product. 
School business administration has provided buildings, supplies, equip- 
ment, and school plant operating and maintenance services, but it has 
frequently been quite unaware of the purposes underlying the educa- 
tional program, the educational methods being employed, and the edu- 
cational outcomes being secured. 

As a service organization, business administration has accomplished 
much. It has built substantial schools, although they may not have 
always met educational needs. It has, in most cases, probably received 
a dollar’s worth for every dollar invested in supplies, although the 
supplies may not always have been fully adapted to the educational 
program. Equipment purchased by business administration has tended 
to meet standards of endurance and safety and has had a protective 
coloration conforming to the color of the building scheme of the in- 
terior, and yet the equipment may have been the cause of disturbing 
conflicts in educational method and may have represented a direct op- 
position to the accepted educational philosophy. Safety in a school- 
house has often been the resultant of school business regulations, but 
Finland today has set a fine example of the weighing of physical 
safety against externally imposed controls. School business administra- 
tion establishes rules resulting in clean, sanitary, and well-maintained 
buildings. Child initiative and critical judgment’ may be lost and a 
yielding conformity to regulation may be secured in the process. The 
question should be raised whether business administration has balanced 
the material gains against the intellectual sacrifices that have been 
made. 

The contention will here be made that, although business admin- 
istration has in the main worked well as a service organization to 
education, it has passed through only one of the primary stages of its 
development. There are values hidden behind the mere service ac- 
tivities of a business department which can be brought to the fore. 
Good budgeting, superior accounting, adequate safeguarding of funds, 
and a foolproof paper organization for purchasing are excellent goals 
to be sought in business administration. These, and other similar aims, 
can be achieved with moderately well-trained individuals of limited 
vision and impartial social insight. Business administration in a 
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school system can be raised to higher levels of educational contribution 
and educational achievement. Much depends upon the training, adapta- 
bility, and ambition of the workers involved. 

In a public school system education is the main business of the 
enterprise. It ought to be the business of all persons who are involved 
in the enterprise. Public schools, unfortunately, have been set up 
with the idea that the educational program is limited in large part to 
the young and that other workers are servants of those who are 
being educated. In the school systems of a democracy, every participant 
in every activity should consider himself as passing through the learn- 
ing process even though he may be teacher, auditor, architect, custodian, 
or superintendent of schools. The school system in all its branches 
should recognize the learning-by-doing principle and should incorporate 
within its educational organization the institutes or divisions which per- 
mit custodians as well as teachers, clerical workers as well as main- 
tenance men, to learn completely about the areas in which they also 
serve. 

Thus, the school system sets community patterns for learning as 
well as for service and achievements. The school system also builds the 
reservoir out of which skills and abilities are chosen when individuals 
are desired in other walks of life. For example, in the report of the 
survey of the schools of St. Louis in 1939, made by the Division of 
Field Studies of Teachers College, Columbia University, the proposal 
is made to set up an Institute of School Business Administration 
paralleling the work of the business offices of the school system. In 
this institute all workers in the business offices would register. Candi- 
dates for service in the business offices would be permitted to register 
up to a limited number. Executive officers and others in the organ- 
ization would form the teaching personnel. One of the first tasks to 
be done would be the development of the curriculum for such an in- 
stitute. This would require an exploration of past services per- 
formed in business administration and a critical review of those services. 
The new areas into which business administration would be required 
to delve if the best possible service were to be rendered to the commu- 
nity would be pointed out. 

The complete overview of the work of business administration 
would become available to each incumbent in service and to each can- 
didate for service. The types of jobs to be done could be placed at the 
various levels of skill and training, a complete definition of each job 
could be made, promotions could be established with reference to these 
job levels, and public recognition could be given an unusual achieve- 
ment in the service or contribution to the improvement of service. 

If such an institute were to be developed, there would be no separa- 
tion of business administration into watertight compartments. Such 
separation is not for the best interests of a school system. Any worker 
in the organization should be able to comprehend the business service 
as a whole, and would get the educational implications of his service. 
In this program of education the major textbook would be a com- 
prehensive treatise on business administration as it applies to St. 
Louis and as it was developed by all of the workers in business ad- 
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ministration coéperating to that end. Supplementary textbooks would 
be the budget, the volumes of specifications either of buildings or 
equipment, the annual financial reports, and such other documents as 
the organization printed or mimeographed for general use. 

There would be encouragement to each individual to make sug- 
gestions for improvement. Credit would be given to individuals in 
the subsequent changes that would be made in the general curriculum. 
Certain hours of the week would be set aside for instruction and dis- 
cussion. The literature of business administration coming from the 
college laboratory or from other field sources would be made available 
to all workers. Not only would the work of the day be done, but 
every individual in the organization would have opportunity, if he so 
chose, for his own professional improvement and for a better under- 
standing of the whole task of school business administration. 

If such an institute were developed, it seems possible that other 
cities would frequently call upon St. Louis for competent workers in 
this area. Nothing like it exists in school systems throughout this 
country. The nearest approach to it is the school for custodians in 
Minneapolis, formerly headed by George F. Womrath. As a result of 
his training of custodians at that center, many school systems in var- 
ious parts of the United States have selected his trained personnel to 
carry on their local work in a more significant manner. Thus, it is 
possible for the school system to have another center of training. 
In other words, even the money spent in business administration itself 
would be utilized for a definite educational purpose. There would 
result not only the improvement in service, but the opening of new 
areas of training of which St. Louis stands in great need. 

The small school system will say that such a program cannot be 
carried on because of limited numbers and lack of leaders. The answer 
is that small school systems may well combine into regional groups 
for this kind of learning. In fact, this regional association of many 
districts may be the next step in professional meetings not only for 
business workers but also for teachers. The virtue in the proposed 
program lies in the direct relationship of learning to individual needs, 
the familiarity with the subject matter and the place of operations, 
and the assurance of a direct impact of the learning procedure upon 
the work of the days and months that follow. 

The usual practice is to charge business administration with the 
coérdination and management of those activities in an educational in- 
stitution or system which relate to the efficient development, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of plant and equipment. The effective and 
harmonious utilization of personnel is sought and the effort is made 
to bring about the highest coédperation among all the business branches 
of the organization. All of these things may be done without much 
consideration of the community and with limited consideration of the 
actual work of the school itself. The duties involved may be per- 
formed in a perfunctory manner. The vision established a decade 
ago may not have broadened since, and the challenges growing out 
of social and economic change may have left only slight impressions. 

The business management of every school system should be in- 
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vited to set up the general criteria by which the service should be 
measured. Some suggested criteria are here given with the thought 
that any school system may select those that it wishes to apply, or 
it may be stimulated to create criteria which are more significant. 

Business administration establishes its philosophy of work. It 
reports annually on changes in this philosophy. It gives an annual 
statement of the methods which it is employing as well as the figures 
which have been accumulating. If business administration is oper- 
ating under the theory that dualism, or some multiple form of con- 
trol, is preferable to a unit control, the public should know this and 
should have the definite arguments presented to it. Dualism in edu- 
cational administration, in which business and education are segre- 
gated, means to me a complete denial of the very purposes for which 
school systems are set up. But the dualist, in my opinion, should 
have the right to present his theories and to defend them. It is not 
only his right but it is his obligation. The dualist should also charge 
himself with the responsibility of knowing what really is happen- 
ing to public education in the country because of the emphasis upon 
business administration as a separate service organization. 

Business administration should be familiar with the best prac- 
tices in its own area throughout the nation. This does not mean 
that the business worker should have a cursory knowledge of what 
is going on, but he should use every reasonable effort to learn about 
successes and failures, innovations and improvements, and new the- 
ories and evolving principles. In every school system there should 
be available a professional library fitting the needs of every work- 
ing group. Most school systems have recognized the importance of 
professional libraries but, strangely enough, they have been devoted 
almost entirely to teacher needs. The professional literature of school 
accountants, school clerks, purchasing officers, school custodians, and 
school architects has grown with leaps and bounds within two or 
three decades. Ignorance concerning his particular area of service 
should not be encouraged in any worker by denying him the profes- 
sional library of his field. The challenge to every worker, whether 
secretary, business manager, school carpenter, or cafeteria worker, 
should be to become an outstanding state and national figure in his 
field of service. Let competition reign! 

Business management also contributes periodically to the liter- 
ature of its own area. There is no field of educational or business 
service in which the final answer has already been written. There 
are many aspects of every field of service where man has explored 
only in a limited way and where the thrill of discovery awaits the 
successful explorer. Much of the printed material coming out of 
school systems is in the form of propaganda or compact statistical 
reports. The workers in business administration should be encour- 
aged to publish equipment and building specifications which they 
have perfected or methods of performing service through which they 
have procured superior results. 

School business officials may find themselves particularly com- 
petent to analyze and interpret social and economic trends and their 
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effect upon the school system. With decreasing school populations, 
and with pressure for the development of real community schools, 
business administration will encounter difficulties that are infinitely 
greater than those associated with a rising school population and a 
traditional school program. 

In the United States the principle is commonly accepted that 
wealth should be taxed where it is found, to provide for the educa- 
tion of children wherever they may live. Very few business reports 
emanating from school systems actually tackle this problem basically. 
Very few such reports enter into a full discussion of income m2n2rge .en 
in its widest scope. It seems strange that business reports have con- 
cerned themselves in the past very largely with expenditures ratier 
than with income. One may rest assured that future reports of bus- 
iness officers will be related to comprehensive tax problems, will in- 
volve meaningful analyses of the tax bases, and will seek to develop 
a more codperative relationship between school and taxpayers them- 
selves. The untrained will contribute very little to such a program. 
The professionally competent will grow into greater leadership through 
excursions into all of the realms of taxation, government, sociology, 
and municipal financing which impinge upon public educational areas. 

Business administration provides public dissemination of details 
of all transactions. No surprises are left to the auditor or to the 
grand jury. Good school business administration sets high standards 
for business practices. The professional morale of its workers makes 
for the best offensive against graft. The practice of public disclosure 
discourages personal nibbling at the public purse or public property. 

In many school systems the educational workers fear the bus- 
iness organization of the school system. They feel that suggestions 
are not welcome and will result in reprisals. There is the implica- 
tion that teachers know little about business and are impractical. 
Good business administration eliminates traditional fears and _ hostil- 
ities. It invites suggestions and even sets up conferences so that ideas 
may be exchanged. If suggestions do not come openly, a complaint 
box for the anonymous communication is provided for those whose 
courage does not permit of public expression. Rotating committees of 
educational and business workers are selected to serve as liaison groups 
transmitting ideas from one type of service to the other. Out of these 
conferences come resultants in the way of business practices which 
meet the best interests of all concerned. No problem is too small, 
nor is any combination of problems too great, for solution in this 
manner. Out of such conferences may come courses for teachers 
in various phases of business administration. 

It is difficult to conceive how teacher participation in adminis- 
tration can become an established policy in school systems unless 
teachers themselves are as familiar with business needs and _ prac- 
tices as the business worker must become of educational principles 
and policies. The teacher may well learn the relationship between 
a salary increase and an added increment in a state income tax. The 
work of the classroom teacher may be improved if she realizes the 
difference in cost between eighteen and twenty-five square feet of 
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classroom space per pupil and the accumulated effect of this differ- 
ence upon community debt and the tax burden over the years that 
lie ahead. 

The democratization of administration cannot become merely a 
decentralization of autocracy. Democratic participation in adminis- 
tration means more learning and learning in broader fields on the 
part of all persons involved in the organization. In school systems 
where the business officers have given the utmost of consideration 
to their problems, there is a rotation of annual review of important 
phases of the work in business administration. Purchasing, with its 
many difficulties, accounting with its new ramifications, budgeting 
and its proper balancing, school building planning and the undesir- 
ability of its standardization are typical topics for a five-year pro- 
gram of public review. Frequent professional displays of the achieve- 
nents of business administration in a school system will go far to- 
ward the elevation of this service. Frequent exhibits or exhibitions 
involving materials used, studies made, or procedures practiced will 
give the public a better understanding of the educational sincerity 
of the business workers in a school system. 

In no branch of the school organization is a service performed 
at a lower level than the ideals taught in the classrooms. Toilet rooms, 
with a lack of towels and soap, which prevent the application of t'e 
health standards taught in the classroom, constitute a serious reflection 
upon business administration. A school building the interior decoration of 
which does not meet the high standard set by the art department 
certainly ought not to permit any business officer to swell with pride. 
Business accounting offices whose standards and practices are far 
below those of the commercial department’s textbooks and teachings 
can hardly expect much praise. A purchasing department that vio- 
lates all consumer education teaching with respect to specifications 
and performance tests would probably have slight defense for its 
service if it were a part of a private business organization. 

There is no branch of the school system which is unable to ren- 
der service to the business department. Every teacher, every part 
of the course of study, and every other division or department prob- 
ably is better equipped in specialized areas of business service than 
is the business department itself. The function of the business de- 
partment is to discover this competence or specialized knowledge and 
to seek the contributions that may be made to the school system as 
a whole. 

Another important phase of the work of the business depart- 
ment is associated with the use of business practices and data for 
current curriculum purposes. The educational division should be en- 
couraged to set up opportunities for discussing all phases of business 
administration. Public as well as school forums might discuss the 
values derived from the local insurance program and the cost thereof, 
the ways and means of selecting the school architect as contrasted 
with those of selecting the school principal, the custodial services of 
the community and how the school may train custodians for improve- 
ment in these services, the communications program of the school 
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system, and the kinds of reports, letters, and information locally as- 
sociated therewith. Democracy would be better served if the cur- 
riculum of the school were to include the business management of 
the school system rather than the causes of the rise and fall of the 
Roman empire. A school system which, through this means, arouses 
youthful interests in public education and sets high standards for 
service will, no doubt, add significantly to the future safeguards of 
this agency of government. 

In the past the business administration of school systems has 
been somewhat submerged. There has been a feeling that some of 
the business has to be done behind closed doors. There has also been 
a suggestion in some communities that the business worker should 
stay on forever, while the educational worker might come and go. 
My thesis is that the business worker in any school system, whether 
large or small, must know education, must create educational oppor- 
tunity for his associates, must follow educational practices in his 
professional growth, and must accept the challenge of a new leader- 
ship in the educational aspects of the business development of a school 
system. The day has gone when the business worker can consider 
himself fully equipped if he knows accounting, requisitioning, and 
some of the other mechanical phases of business procedures. The 
business administration of our school systems in the future will be 
measured by the demonstrated ability to lead public education through 
the confusing entanglements of taxation and finance, to vie success- 
fully with other growing forces seeking public funds and to justify 
in the light of their educational returns the expenditures which have 
been made for public education. 
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Setting up a Remedial Program 
In the Public Schools 


Rutu G. STRICKLAND, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Indiana University 


BEFORE we are ready to institute a remedial reading program, 
we have need to analyze and to clarify our concept of remedial read- 
ing. We tend at times to use the term very loosely and without re- 
gard to the available facts. The word “remedial” implies that some- 
thing has gone wrong with the child’s first learning or our first ef- 
forts to teach him and we must, therefore, remedy the situation. 

The term “remedial” is sometimes erroneously applied to im- 
mature children who are slow to develop readiness for reading. In 
an article in Childhood Education, Howard Lane of Northwestern 
University cites one such case:! 


Susie cannot read. Neither can she write nor spell. 
She is eight years old! Susie must be a terrible problem to 
teacher, mother, father, and grandma who taught school from 
1890 until grandpa rescued her in 1894. Can’t you see her 
struggling in first grade, or in the C section of grade two, 
going to clinics and remedial rooms, serving as case No. 367 
in staff meeting? She must be terribly maladjusted, being 
unable to participate in the normal activities of children much 
younger than herself. 

Well, you have Susie all wrong. She is the best in- 
formed child in her group; she is a leader among eight-year- 
olds; she is calm, poised, thoroughly well-adjusted. In how 
many American schools can an eight-year-old who cannot 
read, write, nor spell be a well-poised, well-informed, resource- 
ful child in a typical eight-year-old class? 


The last report that has come to my attention regarding Susie 
indicates that she has exceeded the norm for her age level on stand- 
ardized tests. 

For the immature children who, like Susie, are not ready for 
reading, a rich program of experience is indicated, with opportunity 
to learn from other sources than the printed page, vocabulary and 
ideas with which to think and work. Excursions, dramatic play, cre- 
ative and construction activities, stories, poetry, and factual material 
read to the children, and a great deal of opportunity for oral expres- 
sion are needed. 

Children of low mentality, who must of necessity learn slowly, 
cannot be considered remedial cases. Work for them must be ad- 
justed to meet their individual needs and rates of growth, so that 


*Lane, Howard A. “Child Development and the Three R's.” Childhood Educa- 
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they can experience the success and ‘satisfaction which is their right. 
These slow learners need to have materials adjusted to the level of 
their ability, or to be free to select materials which permit success. 
This requires that the classroom be well stocked with material on 
a variety of levels of difficulty, so that even the poorest reader may 
make some contribution to the interests of the group. Failure and 
retardation will not solve the poor reader’s problem, because he must 
throughout life do a great deal of his learning through contact with 
others who have greater skill than he, and through other means of 
learning than printed material. 

Some of our reading problems have their origin in meager ex- 
perience with reading, due either to lack of opportunity or to lack 
of incentive to do wide reading. Such children do not need remedial 
work. Instead, they should have attractive materials in quantity and 
wise guidance which will build desire to read and improve skill through 
the reading. Their needs will best be met with quantities of reading 
material with a high level of child interest and involving many types 
of subjects and activities, with opportunity to read, and with encour- 
agement and guidance in the selection and reading of material. 

After these groups have been eliminated, there still remain a 
number of children who may be called disability cases. Most of the 
authorities list the percentage of such cases as anywhere from 5 to 
15 or 20 per cent; however, S. T. Orton,? the neurologist, and a few 
others believe that the proportion is actually considerably higher. 
Reading disabilities result from a wide variety of causes which must 
be painstakingly studied before remedial work can be carried on ef- 
fectively. All children, except those who fall into the category of 
real disability cases, can best be taken care of by the classroom 
teacher. In fact, there are many reasons for the belief that remedial 
work should be handled by the teacher of each grade. ‘ 

Certain points of advantage and disadvantage are to be found 
in a situation in which the classroom teacher is responsible for all 
remedial work. Certainly the classroom teacher has more oppor- 
tunity to know the child as a total personality and to know his re- 
actions to various types of experiences and situations than does the 
specialist or clinical worker who sees the child only for brief periods 
ef time. The classroom teacher can draw the material for remedial 
work from the experience in which the child is engaging with his 
group and can utilize the reading situation in such a way that read- 
ing is functional, not isolated in the child’s mind. The reading pro- 
gram for the child can be closely knit into his total school experience. 

On the other hand, the problem of time is a very serious one. 


The needs of the many children who are making normal progress 
should not be sacrificed to meet the needs of the few who require 
special attention. All too often, teachers adjust the learning level 
of the work to the average children in the group and spend any ad- 
ditional time that is available in helping the slow learners, and in 
so doing they seriously handicap and hamper the effective learning 


; * Orton, Samuel Torrey. Read ng, Writing, and Speech 
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of those children who have superior ability and should, therefore, 
make superior progress. This is to our everlasting discredit and 
disadvantage as a democratic society in which ability in leadership 
earries high social value. A clinical expert or a special teacher of 
remedial reading has more time for thorough diagnosis and care- 
fully planned therapy than the classroom teacher and can concen- 
trate upon the needs of the individual. 

Paul Witty and Marion Monroe* suggest three types of organ- 
ization for remedial work which they conceive to be economical and 
educationally sound for meeting the needs of poor readers. 

One plan, the remedial-home-room plan, calls for a_redistribu- 
tion of pupils within the school to free one teacher to give her entire 
time to remedial work. She may work in the morning with all of the 
poor readers from the lower grades and in the afternoon with all of 
those from the upper grades. This arrangement is said to be very 
satisfactory for schools enrolling about 500 children, of whom about 
10 per cent require remedial heip. The children work for half of 
the day on a correlated program of reading, spelling, writing, and 
speech, which includes those content areas which make heavy de- 
mands upon reading. The other half day is spent in the regular 
grade, largely upon non-reading subjects. If the group is kept small 
and the work highly individualized, this should prove a good solution 
for many schools. It would be the task of the remedial teacher to 
see that each child, while concentrating upon the language skills, has 
a well-rounded program of experience. 

The remedial-teacher plan, which is suggested, also calls for the 
redistribution of pupils and the freeing of one teacher for remedial 
work. This teacher diagnoses and groups together small numbers 
of children, possibly five to ten per group, who have similar difficul- 
ties and needs and who work together two or three periods a week. 
These are handled as club groups and may work to build recreational 
interests as well as reading. The period of meeting is staggered 
from week to week so that the children do not miss the same subject 
in their regular classrooms more than once in two weeks. 

The remedial-period pian may be used when it is impossible or 
inadvisable to release one teacher to devote her entire time to im- 
proying reading. One or more periods are devoted to remedial read- 
ing each week, and several teachers care for small groups of chil- 
dren who are selected on the basis of similarity of needs. The children 
who do not need remedial reading can spend this time in special activ- 
ities of various sorts, or do recreational reading. Here, also, grade 
lines can be broken down, and one teacher can care for children 
fiom several rooms, while the teachers of these rooms are busy with 
the remedial groups. Another advantage of this organization appears 
to be the opportunity to give increased enrichment to the brighter 
children through additional activities, experiences, and reading, or 
through time for hobbies and individual interests for which no time 
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is allotted in the usual classroom schedule but which should form 
an important part of the school experience of these brighter children. 

The advantage of these three plans proposed by Monroe and 
also by Witty is the fact that they can be carried on with no additional 
cost to the school. In smaller schools, with three or four teachers, 
adaptations of the latter plan might be arranged. 

Donald Durrell,t of Boston University, has suggested a classroom 
organization whereby one teacher may provide for a wide range of 
individual differences within her class. He suggests that, as the 
semester progresses, teachers study their children in detail and ar- 
range them in small groups of not more than six children per group 
under the guidance of carefully directed pupil-teachers. The group- 
ing is made on the basis of the needs which the teacher uncovers 
through testing and observation. Durrell suggests that the grouping 
: be done on the basis of the level of difficulty of material which each 
child can read fluently. Grouping should be flexible, so that the 
teacher can draw together at various times groups of children who 
need help with word analysis, with the overcoming of bad habits of 
silent or oral reading, or with study and research techniques. Groups 
may be combined for certain units of work and divided again when 
the group work is completed. Children who read on different levels 
may have similar needs for specific guidance, such as matters of inde- 
pendence in word recognition, phonics, ability to organize material, 
speed of reading, etc. 

This small-group arrangement permits all children to work within 
a unit of interest which is being studied in the classroom, each group 
doing its preparatory work and making its contribution on its own 
level of ability. This, of course, implies a wide range of materials 
in each classroom so that, while a group is studying transportation, 
life in Mexico, or any other subject, there will be material for poor, 
average, and good readers which pertains to the subject under dis- 
cussion. Preliminary to the group work period, the teacher spends 
time with her chosen pupil-teachers, making clear to each of them the 
work that is to be covered and making sure, also, that pupil-teachers 
do an acceptable amount of work on their own more advanced level. 
Such a scheme of organization would take careful planning and de- 
tailed records on the part of the teacher in order to insure adequate 
progress for each child. Other teachers carry on within their own 
classrooms a simple modification of the remedial-period plan outlined 
by Monroe. Special periods can be set aside each week for remedial 
work with certain children in the classroom, while the remaining 
children carry on other types of activity within the same room. 

Whatever the organization, there are certain types of materials 
which should be made available to the teacher in large quantity and 
on many subjects of child interest and a number of levels of diffi- 
culty. There should be no uniform requirement; state and local text- 
book adoptions may be a contributing cause of disabilities. Readers 
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and reference books should be included in the collection, as well as 
large numbers of attractive story books. Children’s magazines and 
news weeklies are also valuable and can be used for remedial work 
as well as the regular grade work. Standardized tests for diagnostic 
purposes are useful, as well as certain types of practice materials, 
many of which are self-testing. 

Materials should be available for recording progress. Children 
should be encouraged to keep records of the work which they do, and the 
teacher should at all times have detailed records of her own procedure 
and of children’s responses. Various case study forms can be pur- 
chased. A particularly valuable set can be obtained from the Psy- 
cho-Educational Clinic at Northwestern University.» This set in- 
cludes a diagnostic child study report form, report of handedness 
and laterality, pupil report of interests and activities, report of child’s 
reading interests, diagnostic check list of pupils (which includes de- 
tails of oral and silent reading), a form for teachers’ observations 
of pupil and home, a form for physical and medical data, and a per- 
sonality report. Some of the money which now goes into standardized 
tests might well be used to provide teachers with these record forms 
to save time and add value to case studies. If it is possible for the 
school to have access to the Keystone telebinocular and a good audio- 
meter, these instruments should be used to test for visual and hearing 
deficiencies before remedial reading is attempted. 

Junior and senior high schools are attacking their reading prob- 
lems in various ways. The English teacher is frequently the person 
designated to work intensively on the problems. If reading is to be 
made a thoroughly efficient tool of education, all teachers must be 
teachers of reading, each teaching students to study the material 
needed for his course. Methods of reading which are highly efficient 
in studying literature may be quite unsatisfactory in studying botany 
or mathematics. It is not a matter of reading skill but of reading 
skills, many of them, each learned in the situation which demands it 
and in which it will function. 

Several good books are available as self-improvement aids for 
students in the secondary schools and colleges. It would be advis- 
able to administer reading tests to all students upon entrance to the 
junior and senior high schools and colleges, to study the needs of 
those whose abilities fall below the standard required for success in 
courses, and to offer guided remedial work to those who need it. 
Many universities and colleges as well as secondary schools are work- 
ing intensively upon the problem. There is no justification for a 
situation in which the higher school berates the lower one for failure 
to send on students prepared to do the required work of the upper 
level, but accepts no responsibility for the problem and does nothing 
constructive about it. No level can possibly develop all of the skills 
needed on the succeeding level. It would be absurd to attempt to 
teach best methods of studying high school science to a sixth-grade 
class; any learning which resulted would be lost before it could be 


* Witty, Paul, and Kopel, David. Diagnostic Child Study Record. Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 1938. 
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applied unless it actually functioned in the sixth grade in the learn- 
ing which the child did there. 

The vocabulary problem is an especially acute one and merits 
brief discussion. Many students reach college each year with a de- 
plorably meager vocabulary of meanings and no urge to do anything 
about it. It should be the accepted responsibility of each teacher 
from first grade through the graduate school of the university to 
increase the students’ fund of meanings and words. Luella Cole® 
suggests that we teach children in the intermediate grades to keep 
on hand a pile of slips of paper or cards, write down each new word 
encountered, look up its meaning, write it on the back of the card, 
and learn the meaning before disposing of the card; thus actually 
making vocabulary acquisition a planned part of the daily work. She 
conceives it to be the task of teachers to make each student realize 
that his vocabulary is his own responsibility and that he owes it to 
himself to do something about it. 

In addition to the children whose needs can be met through the 
kinds of organization and treatment which have been outlined, there 
are a few children in every school who need more specialized treat- 
ment. In an article on remedial reading, Witty says:7 


The problem of the “non-reader” is still open to debate. 
Non-readers do not differ sharply from other poor readers, 
altho it is frequently assumed that the former possess con- 
stitutional irregularities which necessitate a particular kind 
of treatment. Thoro examinations of non-readers have shown 
that no single pattern or lack (such as impaired visual 
imagery) characterizes these children. They, like all poor 
readers, need individual attention directed to their many and 
varied needs. Gates believes that, altho very analytic tech- 
nies (such as those of Monroe or Fernald) may help in rare 
instances, it is preferable to use with non-readers a more 
natural method, “working from a recognition of whole words 
to recognition of parts.” 


All administrators who are working on remedial problems will 
find material of value in Reading arid the Educative Process,* by Witty 
and Kopel. 

Without doubt there is a place in the large school systems and 
in the teachers colleges and universities for a reading clinic. Such 
clinics vary in complexity, according to available funds for staff and 
equipment. A clinic may have only one staff member, a specialist 
in reading who is thoroughly trained in psychology and in mental 
hygiene. Larger clinics may employ, in addition to reading experts, 
a psychologist, a psychiatrist, a contact person who works with both 
school and home, and various medical experts. It is in the clinics, 


“Cole, Luella. The Improvement of Reading, p. 142. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
New York, 1938. 

* Witty, Paul A. “A Practical Approach to Remedial Reading.” Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 17:411-415, July, 1938. 

* Witty, Paul, and Kopel, David. Reading and the Educative Process. Ginn and 
Co., New York, 1939. 
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not in the classrooms, that most of the commercial instruments be- 
long at the present time. 

It is my personal opinion that far more research needs to be 
done with the ophthalmograph, metronoscope, and flash meter lens 
before there is justification for their use in the classrooms of our 
elementary schools as instruments for teaching reading. Reports 
of research studies carried on at the college level bear conflicting 
evidence and some are genuinely disappointing to the proponents of 
such methods. It is my opinion that no public school is justified 
in the expenditure of money for such equipment until it has first 
supplied each teacher in the system with a wealth of books, such as 
were described earlier for classroom use, and all necessary materials 
with which to enrich the experience of children. There is grave 
danger in taking refuge in new gadgets and new devices in the hope 
that these will solve our problems. The possibility exists that they 
may do so but evidence is still meager. 

To recapitulate, two types of remedial work are necessary: we 
need to diagnose not only the problems of individual children, but 
also the entire school curriculum so that children may be given the 
meaningful experiences through which they may develop effective 
skills and abiding interests in reading. It is short-sighted indeed 
to attempt to cure the unhappy results of meaningless, isolated drill 
upon skills while we permit the cause to remain unchanged. Rous- 
seau said many years ago, “We need to study children for it is clear 
that we do not know them.” Administrators and teachers alike need 
to study children, their interests, their aptitudes, and the activities 
and contacts of their out-of-school lives, so that we ean build cur- 
ricula that will produce effective skills through functionally meaning- 
ful experiences. All who know children are aware how eager they 
are for concentrated effort (drill, if you wish) that will perfect 
skills when they experience need for the skills. What we need is 
not that we shall place less time and effort upon reading but that 
we shall begin at all times with meaning and work constantly with 
and for meaning, in order that we may use the meanings which we 
glean in richer living within the educational environment. 
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School Plant Standardization 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE acceptance of school building standards does not necessarily 
imply school plant standardization. School plant standardization may 
proceed with a minimum of attention to the basic standards in many 
phases of the planning. The old octagonal schools of northern Del- 
aware and southeastern Pennsylvania were almost completely stand- 
ardized. They had windows on each of seven sides and a doorway 
on the eighth. Children faced the windows. The instructor sat in 
the center on a stool which permitted the rotation of his own person 
and thus he simultaneously disciplined and taught the children. All 
standards of lighting were ignored and many other standards were 
submerged under the desire of promoting one function, namely, the 
teacher’s control of his group. 

Such old books as Eveleth’s Schoolhouse Architecture, printed in 
1870, Bicknell’s Schoolhouse and Chureh Architecture of 1878, and 
Barnard’s School Architecture published in 1849 point toward the 
desire for standardization of buildings of various sizes. Barnard’s 
book discusses at great length many standards for seating, lighting, 
equipment, playgrounds, and the like; in fact, much of what he says 
in this volume is being restated today in slightly different terms as 
though the ideas were positively new. 

As one reads Barnard’s volume he is impressed with the fact 
that the author is anxious to promote conditions which make for 
happy and successful school living. Any standards that he suggests 
are not an end in themselves but simply a means to an end. Stand- 
ardization of school plants, with the impression that they were 
stamped out by one machine die, did not seem to be wholly the aim 
even in Barnard’s day. The traditional one-room American schoo!- 
house probably approached standardization as much as any type of 
schoolhouse built in the United States, and yet the one-room se ool- 
house in its natural setting was far from a standardized product. 
The chestnut trees, the sloping hillside running down to the brook, 
the huckleberry patches lying beyond on the knoll, and the bright- 
colored sumac of the fall created the distinctive atmosphere for a 
one-teacher, one-room school which the speaker has never seen dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

Standardization in design and in room sizes and arrangements 
has very little to commend it. It should be recognized, however, that 
standardization is affected vitally by the atmosphere that is created 
either through environment, through human attitudes, or through 
the relationships established in the school routine. In other words, 
much as one might wish to condemn standardization, mankind fre- 
quently overcomes the obstacles which it creates. One should bear 
in mind the distinction of standardization of design and standardiza- 
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tion of materials of construction. One should also bear in mind that 
standards are in a constant process of flux. The discovery of new 
materials, the new use of known materials, and the emphasis upon 
new plant conditions are some of the factors that change standardiza- 
tion and the use of materials. 

Previous to the Collinwood, Ohio, fire in 1908, stairways were 
standardized but the loss of approximately 180 lives resulted in an 
almost complete change in the materials used in stairwells. The 
standards for sanitation of Barnard’s day seem rather primitive in 
the light of modern plumbing science. The Camden, South Carolina, 
school fire, in which approximately 75 people lost their lives, has no 
doubt resulted in the replacement of the kerosene lamp on the stage 
by insulated electric wiring. In a sense, as used with reference to 
the school plant, the word “standard” is a misnomer. Today’s stand- 
ard represents simply a milestone in the progress of school plant 
planning. Tomorrow’s standard will add another milestone. 

The mechanical criteria which should be applied to school plant 
planning are the utmost of safety, maximum of sanitation, expansi- 
bility of plant, ease of circulation, expansibility of departments, low 
maintenance costs, availability of human service units, and other sim- 
ilar commonsense items. Man’s skill in invention and production is 
having a constant effect upon these standards. In school planning 
there should be no hesitation in utilizing to the full the contributions 
which the educated and scientific man has been able to make in the 
way of inventions adding to the health, safety, or economy of admin- 
istration. Heed should be taken not to allow the decisions based upon 
one period of human thinking to carry beyond the period of their 
usefulness. For example, the fire-doors installed in stairwells as a 
result of the Collinwood, Ohio, disaster are still a part of state law 
and state regulations in spite of the fact that they were intended 
primarily for non-fireproof structures. In most situations, there is 
no need for them in fireproof buildings. These fire-doors cost the 
country many thousands of dollars each year but are most frequently 
found pegged wide open. 

Other illustrations of this carry-over into law of standardized 
items indicate very clearly that standards ought never to be incor- 
porated in a regulation or law which can be changed only with great 
difficulty. The law requiring 30 cubic feet of air space per child in 
a classroom cannot be changed in many states today because of lobby- 
ing pressures, although it is well known that 8 to 10 cubic feet suf- 
fice. The regulations concerning the number of toilet fixtures were 
based upon insufficient research. There is no doubt but that there 
can be a consistent lowering in the requirements of today as con- 
trasted with the requirements set up twenty and thirty years ago. 
Thus, even with physical standards which are concerned primarily 
with comfort, safety, and health, there should be great care taken 
that the needs of the day determine the character of the planning 
rather than the standards of years gone by. 

There is great danger that regulations affecting the rooms of 
instruction will hamper greatly changes in the character of the instruc- 
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tional program, the pupil-teacher attitudes, and even the educational 
offerings of the school itself. Standards of the number of square 
feet of floor area per pupil may be very misleading. Unilateral light- 
ing has also reached that stage where its desirability is rarely ques- 
tioned. With movable equipment, student-group study, and the devel- 
opment of homelike rather than institutional classrooms, even unilat- 
eral lighting may have to give way. The dimensions and general 
characteristics of the classroom have also become so standardized 
that there are compartments for language, compartments for math- 
ematics, compartments for the social studies, and the like. Education 
may suffer much from this disease of “cubicleosis.” 

It was inevitable in the history of American schoolhouses that 
there should come, first, the period of grade planning with very 
little adjustment to individual needs, or to major problems of health, 
sanitation, and human comfort. Experience, saddened by disaster, 
brought about a second period of planning in which much emphasis was 
placed upon the mechanization of the plant. It was during this period 
that our buildings were made safe and sanitary, that much waste 
space was eliminated, and that contentment with classroom cubicles 
developed. It is as inevitable that the next stage of school plant 
planning should lead toward greater freedom with a carryover of 
all the desirable virtues of a past mechanization, but with a greater 
adaptation to the spirit of democracy. The next few years will see 
a liberalization of school plant planning rather than a continuation 
of standardization. American schoolhouses must be adapted to meet 
American needs. Much of what has been inherited from European 
planning can be discarded and a real American type of schoolhouse 
must rise to stimulate the old as well as the young of our population. 

The basic theories upon which public education is founded lead 
to the conclusion that a differentiation in schoolhouse planning is es- 
sential for a truly American development of our communities. The 
congested slum areas of a city in which delinquency prevails, illiteracy 
has a high percentage, the moral structure is being destroyed, and 
social and vocational adjustment is sadly needed certainly need a 
different kind of schoolhouse from the more favored iesidential 
areas where the children in their homes get much basic education. 
The community school of the slum area must assuredly be different 
from the community school serving quite different adult as well as 
youth needs. 

The focus of attention on school plant planning varies with the 
times and the needs. We have passed through eras of church-centered 
schools, subject-centered schools, teacher-centered schools, and child- 
centered schools, and now the era of community-centered schools looms 
up before us. Changes taking place in American life and in the very 
nature of our cities affect schoolhouse planning and tend to direct 
attention away from standardization. 

The decrease in the birth rate among the American people has 
a great bearing upon the character of the educational facilities which 
should be provided in our communities. When the number of children 
in a family was large, our classrooms were well filled and there was 
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less of a tendency to established home and community relationships. 
Children who were handicapped physically, socially, and mentally were 
not rated of the same importance as children of normal intelligence 
and normal physique. With the reduction in family size, every child 
will tend to secure that type of education which will best fit his own 
individual needs. With fewer children in the family, the chances 
are that parents will stress more the school as well as the home 
needs of the child, and the parents themselves will desire to secure 
the kind of education from the school which will enable them to 
understand children better and to assist in their improvement. 

Another important factor affecting school population has to do 
with the great increase of enrollments in the high school and the 
change of the high school program to meet the needs not only of those 
entering college, but of all children regardless of the walks of life 
in which they move. The traditional high school was built in terms 
of a threefold relationship involving pupil, teacher, and subject-matter. 
The textbook was the chief agency of instruction, and the formal 
recitation over which the teacher presided was the situation in which 
the educational program was carried on. The tremendously varying 
needs of our high school population of today have a distinct bearing 
upon the character of the schoolhouse. Certainly the high school of 
tomorrow will be quite unlike the high school that was more or less 
standardized in the past two decades. 

A third exceedingly important factor affecting the school plant 
is related to the care of those boys and girls who are not received 
into employment after the high school period and have not the eco- 
nomic base for going to other institutions of learning. Already in 
several sections of the country the educational program has shifted 
definitely from a K-6-3-3 plan to a K-6-4-4 plan, whereby provision is 
made in local school systems for two years of training beyond the 
twelfth grade of the educational organization found in most of our 
cities today. This trend toward the development of junior colleges in 
our cities and toward regional junior colleges in less congested areas 
cannot be turned aside lightly. It is the method employed by our 
society to take care of youth who otherwise would be educational or 
social waifs. In the large majority of urban school systems, junior 
college facilities must be planned in conjunction with the upper years 
of the senior high school. The future high school plant will take on 
characteristics which will be the resultant of adaptations to the new 
educational program. The old line type of high school plant will no 
longer suffice. 

The Civilian Conservation Camp and National Youth Administra- 
tion movements are attempts of the national government to meet edu- 
cational problems in the realm of unemployed youth, or of youth 
coming from homes financially unable to provide education beyond 
the high school. Much has been done in these two areas under the 
direction of the federal government which may be capitalized for the 
local educational program of youth. Thus the educational center of 
highest rank in most communities should be developed in terms of the 
substantial educational residues which are found in these broader 
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national movements. Upon those planning the school plant will devolve 
the responsibilities for providing spaces and areas which are adapted 
to educational programs not narrowly circumscribed by traditional sub- 
ject matter or traditional method, but built upon educational pioneer- 
ing into the basic needs of youth of today. 

At the lower age levels of our present school system, substantial 
changes will also take place in the educational program. Enough 
progress has been made in many centers to point to very successful 
training and guidance of children in the nursery school and to the 
improvement of the kindergarten program. Understanding of the 
psychological and social needs of children has grown apace, especially 
with reference to children in the early years of life. The education 
of these children cannot be left to chance. The programs of health 
and social growth can be scientifically carried on here so that a bet- 
ter foundation is laid for the work of later years of school. There 
still may be doubts in some minds about these extensions of the 
educational program. Human beings, however, rate their young high- 
est among the treasures of this world. American parents will insist 
upon those educational advantages for their children which will 
give greatest promise of aid for their future success. The extensions of 
the educational program which have been mentioned will be brought 
about because of human needs, parental insistence, and the changing 
concept of what public education should really accomplish for boys 
and girls. 

It is challenging to explore further in this field where changes and 
expansion are taking place in the educational program. Even the 
titles given our schools in the past will probably undergo change. A 
terminology which best fits the new program might run something 
like this. The unit for the nursery, kindergarten, and primary children 
might be called ‘“‘The Home School Unit.” The schools for the elementary 
children might be called “The Neighborhood Elementary School.’ The 
schools for the intermediate grades might be called “The Community 
Intermediate School,” and the schools which would include the upper 
two years of the present high school and the two years of junior col- 
lege might be called “The Regional Educational Center,” or “The 
Youth Center.” 

In suggesting new names for these schools, the attempt has been 
nade to have the school definitely serve the community of which it 
should be a very significant part. Here lies another trend affecting 
the modern school plant. The school, whether it provides for younger 
children or for older children, belongs to the community. It should 
not be considered an institution set apart from the community and 
utilized only a few hours a day. Its facilities, growing out of a 
common taxing enterprise, should be considered the place in which 
parents, citizens, and children meet for the purpose of broadening 
their living and their educational and social needs, and for launching 
upon new community endeavors. The school should aid immeasurably 
in the improvement of homes, in the better understanding of human 
relations, and in the better adaptation of human beings to economic 
conditions. On the other hand, the school itself should be so attractive 
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as to draw citizens and parents within its walls. It should be recognized 
as a source of constant assistance. It should provide for happy living 
and it should make for substantial growth in understanding of all 
matters affecting human life. In all neighborhoods, or in broader com- 
munity areas, the school should be the focus of community life. It 
should provide opportunities for recreation in all types of games. It 
should be the museum center in which the achievements of the com- 
munity are displayed and should provide the stimulus for the growth 
of youth. 

School plant planning and city planning have been carried on as 
two separate functions of American communities. This has resulted 
in the duplication of certain types of facilities and in conflict between 
governing bodies. The city planning literature of twenty years ago 
hardly mentioned the word “schools.” Community planners of today 
are recognizing the vital importance of coérdination between physical 
planning for education and for other aspects of community life. 
Recreational grounds, parks, and play areas of all kinds may well be 
coérdinated in their planning with schools and their physical areas. 
The use of the schoolhouse, as well as of these other facilities, should 
not be limited to any fixed seasons or limited hours of the day or week. 
The schoolhouse should be open to serve any and all groups who seek 
growth as American citizens through group or individual activity. 

The one-room schoolhouse of early American traditions carried 
with it certain advantages. It was associated with the hills and the 
dales, the meadows and the forests. Children attending such a school 
were afforded certain wholesome opportunities for living and learning 
in their contacts with nature. Undeniable educational gain was made 
when one-room schools were supplanted by buildings with many class- 
rooms. Very frequently, however, these larger buildings in rural, as 
well as urban, areas were built upon limited sites with most of the 
natural advantages removed or non-existent. The schoolhouse became 
a mere nest of classrooms and was given a minimum of the char- 
acteristics essential for complete community or adult use. 

American school plant development must be based upon a more 
comprehensive program of education. Its fundamental psychology must 
be organismic rather than atomistic. The education of the child 
must involve his entire personality. It must include opportunities for 
mental, social, and physical growth. Every day’s program must rep- 
resent a pattern of joyous, constructive living and doing. A mere group 
of classrooms with fixed seats lined up in military parade, and a 
teacher’s desk leading the parade, will not contribute much toward the 
accomplishment of this purpose. There must be developed a more 
American concept of what a schoolhouse is. The schoolhouse that is 
built should make possible democratic living and democratic growth. 
Within the schoolhouse the best talents, skills, and instincts should be 
capitalized for improving the foundations of democratic citizenship. 
Creative genius should be encouraged, initiative should be stimulated, 
critical judgments should be aroused, self-discipline should be sub- 
stituted for teacher discipline, and individual responsibility for service 
and achievement should become the child’s objective. 
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A change in physical environment alone cannot achieve these ends, 
but physical environment can hamper or promote these purposes. To 
a great extent the schoolhouse of today still carries a forbidding in- 
stitutional aspect. Many of its characteristics imitate those of con- 
tinental Europe of years gone by. The architects of our democracy 
are challenged to produce schoolhouses which more definitely typify 
the spirit of democracy and which contribute to the promotion of demo- 
cratic habits of living and the inculeation of democratic principles of 
social life throughout all the age levels of the educational program. 

Citizens fully interested in the development of the American way 
of life should stress local initiative and local participation in planning. 
There should be no hard and fast regulations of state or federal gov- 
ernment which will deny the advance in this area which democratic 
principles demand. The American schoolhouse must be distinctive not 
only for American life but for the life of the community which it 
serves. Many of the partially standardized schoolhouses which are 
being built today will be practically obsolescent the day the doors are 
opened. Basically they are not being developed to serve a significant 
educational program. They are being planned after crystallized pat- 
terns of thinking. The educator, as well as the citizen, should welcome 
the opportunity of planning schoolhouses which will fully meet the 
needs of individuals as well as the community which they serve. 


A List of Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The following is a list of the bulletins published by the School of 
Education, Indiana University. 

All bulletins which are available at the present time may be se- 
cured for fifty cents ($.50) per copy, with the exception of the 
Second Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements; the 
Bibliography of School Buildings, Grounds and Equipment—Part I; 
The Philosophy of Human Relations—Individual and Collective; the 
Bibliography of School Surveys and of References on School Surveys; 
and the Bibliography of College and University Buildings, Grounds, and 
Equipment, which may be secured for seventy-five cents ($.75) per 
copy and may be obtained from the University Bookstore. 
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